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MISSOURIANS IN CALIFORNIA sus 4,rersre * 
“The Battle of the Books’ 


Is now over in the 


MISSOURI COUNTIES 


A particularly pertinent question is what “modern text-books” really won? The 
three most important subjects are Reading, Geography and Arithmetic. 
37 The Jones Readers or the Cyr Readers 37 
were adopted in thirty-seven counties. The remaining 77 counties were divided among 
13 other series of readers. 


52 The Frye Geographies a2 
were adopted in 52 counties. The remaining 62 counties were divided among 6 ot 
series of geographies. , 

26 The Smith Arithmetics 26 
were adopted in twenty-six counties. A large number of the remaining counties made 


no change. The changes that were made to one of the modern series of arithmetics 
were divided among 5 other series. 


Other Increased Holdinge 
31 counties adopted Ginn & Company’s Writing, 22 counties adopted Montgomery’s 
History, 60 counties adopted Burkett, Stevens, and Hill’s culture, 11 coun 


adopted Ginn & Company’s language series, 22 counties adopted Blaisdell’s P es. 
Outlines of a course of study in all these subjects will be found in our Missouri 
Manual of Information. Copies will be sent free on request. 


717 Market St. GINN & COMPANY, Publishers San Francisco 
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The Tarr snd McMurry Geographies 


ADOPTED IN SEVEN STATES 
and in over 2000 Independent Cities and Towns 


In use as basic text in New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Salt Lake. 


These books have a record of never having been discarded by an im- 
portant town or community where introduced. 


The new Two-Book Series has been brought up to date in statistics and 
in every other respect. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


565-571 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Chapters From California History 


J. D. Sweeney 


Part Il. Number IV. When we consider the workmen, as well 
(Note. It was with pleasure that the writ- as the fact that tools were scarce; that the 
er received many expressions of apprecia- timber often had to be hewn and carried 
tion for these brief papers while at the re- quite a distance, and that the stone was 
cent meeting in Sacramento. If even a few brought from some neighboring hill and 
become interested enough in the entranc- dressed by the natives; that the lime and 
ing history of the State to take up a more tiles were all made under the guidance of 
complete study we .shall- feel + repghi.+**. *the*moyks, and that many of these churches 
J. D. 8.) o sseee es se ge” S%e todk five, ten and fifteen years to complete, 
We have seen the dofnpletton “of the ‘es** ‘we cahnot but be astonished at the zeal, 
tablishing of the s@yeral, missions. : It,$q ip; ; batipuce,-ebtrky cand. skill of the old fathers. 
possible, fo.’efter into: {hé. sepasate Ristgry,: The yayeigmept pf the missions was en- 
of each of-theschyrche§. : The syitem ¢efhtin-* *tfréfy patriarchal, and though strict, was not 
ued to flourish for many years, reaching the++as gevere as is generally reputed. It stands 
height of prosperity about 82§.:, Qaiet Afd:.toyreason that if it had been it would not 
peace marked these years, with; phd ‘exté>>* ‘have been possible to reach the natives as 
tion. ‘In 1824, the natives, realizing their id the missions. The policy of the mission 
great strength and resenting somewhat the fathers was to make the converts absolute- 
restraints placed upon them by the fathers, jy gependent upon the niission and at the 
conspired to destroy the entire white popu- same time keep them from realizing this 
lation. condition. Herein was one of the weakest 
It was planned to simultaneously attack points of the plan, and this very feature 
six missions on Sunday at the hour of mass. caused the rapid decay of the entire mis- 
Purissima was the center of the conspiracy, sion work when the hands of the Francis- 
and there it came most a, oa success- e¢ans were removed. 
ful. The priests were forced to flee to Santa = 
Inez for protection. The Indians laid much BR ti Po tare See ae res 
of the place in ashes, but were finally sub- the man formeriy free to ro amid the 
dued. No attack was-made at any other y 78 SE 
clover blossoms at will. The hours were 
point, as the natives weakened at the elev- also regular, and the Indians rose at the 
enth hour. During the struggle, sixteen In- call of the bell, which also called them from 
dians were slain by the soldiers, who were 1. feld, to their meals and to the place of 
called from Monterey. The church at Puris- worship The evenings were passed in 
sima was rebuilt the following year. cuene anal at aaa D 
, playing an ancing. Many of the 
The mission buildings were at first built Totives were expert musicians, as well as 
of adobe. Within an adobe wall were shops, being ex ’ ; 
pert in other lines, as they mas 
kitchen, storehouses, a church, and apart- ;... 5 ae of 
y of the simpler arts and trades, 
ments for converts (the women were kept 4. i, human, they readily acquired the 
te and usually were locked in at : 
separa , vices of the whites, and the presence of the 
night). The church, for some reason, This soldiery, while essential in many ways, was 
generally in the southwest corner. S a source of much trouble to the friars. 
tule-thatched structure gave way as soon as 
possible to the larger stone churches. The Although the work of teaching the gospel 
entire work was commonly done by the In- was slow at first, by 1830 the number bap- 
dians under the direction of the padres, of tized reached over 85,000. Of this number, 
whom there*were at least two in each sta- about 24,000 were then alive, and probably 
tion. 17,000 were living at the several missions. 
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The padres were excellent teachers in 
farming, and immense crops were raised, as 
well as vast herds of stock. These products 
were marketed at the sea coast, where trad- 
ing ships touched at irregular intervals. 
Fruits of all kinds were planted, and flour- 
ished. Many of these old trees still stand 
around the ruins of the former missions. 
Vineyards were many, and wine was made 
in quantities. Vegetables in abundance 
were produced. We are told that at one 
time herds of horses and cattle were so 
numerous about San Diego that pasture be- 
came scarce, and the horses were driven 
into the ocean and the cattle slain for their 
hides rather than have them starve. 

In 1823, Mission Santa Clara owned 74,- 
000 head of cattle, 82,000 sheep, 7,000 horses 
and mules, 1,000 hogs, and $12,000 in stores. 
Two years later the records of San Fran- 
cisco show that mission in possession of 
76,000 head of cattle, 8,000 sheep, 2,000 hogs, 


2,000 mules and horses, 18,000 bushels of 
wheat, $35,000 worth of merchandise of vari- 
ous sorts, and about $25,000 in coin. In 


1834 San Luis was owner of 80,000 cattle 
and 10,000 horses, and at the same time San 
Gabriel had over 100,000 horses, not to men- 
tion other animals. At the zenith of pros- 
perity at San Gabriel the annual production, 
of grain was 1000 tons, and of whne 50m | 
barrels. ‘ 

These figures will, Jo 4g MEasuror, Canvey . 
to the readers some Jen: pf “phe industry 
and thrift of the padreg.* Thre notion 
prevails in the present day, even amon 


teachers, that these pioneer farmers were a"? to" rays 4 
The farms: 5 gli 


careless, lazy set. Far from it. 
of the missions were models of industry, and 
great skill was displayed on the part of 
these churchmen in teaching as much as 
they did to the children of the wilds. 

It is true that much of this great wealth 
was spent in show, in the purchase of rich 
vestments, and in the decorations of the 
churches, such as paintings, bells, altar 
cloths, plates, etc. The bells of Santa Cruz 
are said to have cost $4,000, and the gold 
and silver plate of the same church was 
reputed to have cost $30,000. In many in- 
stances the vestments alone cost small for- 
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tunes, and were trimmed in solid gold and 
silver. 


In considering the downfall of the mission 
system, the reader of history must bear in 
mind the fact that it was never intended on 
the part of the Spanish government that it 
was to be permanent. As has already been 
stated, the plan of occupation was threefold; 
or rather, three distinct, and for a time very 
separate, elements entered into the settle 
ment of California. This unique plan must 
not be overlooked—that for years there ex- 
isted within our State these three forms of 
government, entirely independent of each 
other, yet each dependent upon the others. 
These three factors were the missions, 
whose rise we have just discussed; the pre- 
sidio, or military, best illustrated in Mon- 
terey and in San Francisco; and the pueblo, 
or civil community, the principal of which 
were San Jose and Los Angeles, 


As shown in an earlier paper, it had been 
the intention of Spain to use the church as 
an advance agent, and to have the military 
form take the place of the mission system 
as rapidly as possible, and both to be suc- 
ceeded by the pueblo as soon as practicable. 
None, save the padres themselves, ever in- 
tended that their occupancy was to be per- 
““faaatert.; -It can readjly be seen, then, why 
 wout biject to being used, as 
"ft werwras” a tol; ta"*be cast aside when no 


: peer useful .politipally. 


ds Yoat their 
work might he’ FE: dent e¥ “might live 

:converts until all would owe 
“tq their King. A struggle, long 
and ttt: ‘resnited as soon as a movement 
was made to strip these mission fathers of 
their hard-earned honors. One of the best 
authorities of this period, Blackmar, writes: 
“It was ‘clearly the intention of the govern- 
ment to carry out this plan (i. e., remove the 
priests of the Franciscan order) in Cali- 
fornia as soon as practicable. The patri- 
archal community was to be changed into a 
civil community. The missionary field was 
to become a diocese, and the president of 
the missions was to be replaced by a 
bishop.” 





Here is a news clipping from Modoc Coun- 
ty—with the name changed, of course: 

“Mrs. Jones has commenced teaching the 
Blank school. Owing to the scarcity of 
teachers in the county, Mrs. Jones consented 
to teach the school for her neighbors, to 
keep the district from lapsing into Darkest 
Africa. We cannot understand why Modoc, 
with the facilities she affords for acquiring 
an education—her high schools and other 
advantages—should be short on teachers for 
her schools. We need more local teachers. 
An imported teacher is sometimes an uncer- 


tain quantity. They come from Los Angeles 
to teach our schools; they powder their 
faces, read trashy novels, and don’t care 
a rap whether they EARN any part of the 
money paid them or not. Our High Schools 
should get busy and try to lay us some 
Easter eggs.” 

This sorrowful complaint comes from a 
country paper. Maybe others think the 
same. On the other hand, maybe the teach- 
ers really do earn their salaries, even if 
they don’t do as someone else would dictate. 
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Throop Institute Becomes A College of Engineering 


(From Pasadena News, Novy. 16, 1907.) 


Throop Institute has burned and is burn- 
ing its bridges. It has done and is doing 
this in furtherance of the policy definitely 
entered upon to become a great college of 
engineering, second to none in the United 
States. 

The first bridge was burned in the segre- 
gation from the institute of the elementary 
school. The next bridge to be burned—it 
may be within the next year or two, it may 
be five years hence, or even longer—will 
be the complete separation of the secondary 
school. 

How? That has not been decided. 
Throop Institute knows that it is going to be 
done; it doesn’t know how—yet. By afflilia- 
tion, but separate as to faculty, buildings 
and all—perhaps. Possibly by separation as 
an independent school. As a remote contin- 
gency, by elimination. Even at that, Throop 
Institute will probably not scruple if in the 
future it shall seem necessary. 


Throop’s Settled Policy 

Throop Institute has a clearly defined 
policy and purpose. It is to build here in 
Pasadena, on the foundation already laid, 
a technical college of the very first rank. 
If two schools cannot occupy that rank, still 
it is no part of Throop’s plan to be second! 

“The most up-to-date college of engineer- 
ing anywhere,” is the way President A. H. 
Chamberlain in a sentence defines the plan. 

How much will it cost? Oh, from a 
million to a million and a half dollars, by 
the time Throop is well into the project. 
But is this possible? Well, it may seem 
strange, but Throop is certain that it is 
not only possible but actually easier than 
to build any other kind of a college. Throop 
is proceeding on the principle that there is 
unlimited capital for exactly the right kind 
of educational enterprises, where there is 
none for the wrong kind, or the doubtful 
kind. 


Not proceeding blindly, mind you. Throop 
is burning its bridges, but it has some very 
good roads constructed for quite a distance 
beyond them. It knows whereby it is going 
to proceed to the top of the hill, and when 
it has reached that vantage point, it con- 
ceives that the country beyond will natur- 
ally and certainly unfold itself. 

Thus, while Throop has no premature an- 
nouncements to make, it is not amiss to say 
that the policy entered upon so well com- 
mends itself in certain quarters, no con- 
cern is felt as to the means for beginning 
to build on its new twenty-two-acre site 
what will some day be a harmonious group 
of a dozen splendid structures, devoted to 
the higher technical education. In other 
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words, there is money in sight, which would 
probably never have been in sight but for 
this plan. 
A Scheme of Building 

The first building will not be erected 
without reference to what is to come after. 
Within the next sixty days provisional plans 
will be submitted by architects and land- 
scape authorities for laying out the campus 
and grouping buildings, together with plans 
for the first building. Contour maps from 
which architects may work, show every rise 
and fall of ground to a foot, the location of 
each live oak, its diameter and spread of 
branches. It is proposed to preserve these 
grand old trees of one hundred to two hun- 
dred years’ growth, and to plan in advance 
a campus as it will be fifty years hence. 
The opportunity is there to make college 
grounds among the very finest in the coun- 
try, and without a rival as to their outlook 
and setting. 


The first step when Throop had definitely 
decided upon its course was characteristic 
of the policy it means to pursue in carrying 
out its plans. It did not ask for a gift of 
grounds. It was persuaded it could better 
afford to buy the very best site to be had 
than to accept free of cost one not quite an- 
swering all requirements. And it went into 
the market and bought the best site to be 
had. From their first inspection of the 
twenty-two acres between San Pasqual and 
California streets, extending east from Wil- 
son avenue, there was no question in the 
minds of the trustees that they had found 
what was wanted. The deeds to the proper- 
ty have been received and the transfer 
closed within the past few days, the pur- 
chase price being approximately $45,000. 
The site is one of rare beauty. It includes 
the Miller estate and BE. F. Hahn property, 
the former covered with live oak and black 
oak trees, and the latter by an orange grove. 


Construction of the first building will 
probably be begun.during the next few 
months. Ultimately it will be devoted whol- 
ly to electrical engineering, and will be ar- 
ranged and equipped to that end. Electrical 
engineering is chosen more because a begin- 
ning has to be made somewhere than be- 
cause it will be given prominence over other 
courses. The second building will be for 
mechanical engineering, probably, and oth- 
ers will be for mining engineering, archi- 
tecture, civil engineering, general science, 
liberal arts, administration, dormitories, 
gymnasium, and the various needs of a 
large institution for technical training. 

They will come as required—as Throop 
grows to its plan. By having the plan, and 











the settled policy, it can build harmoniously 
without having to tear down some years 
hence. It is intended also to build some 
thing worthy from an architectural and 
landscape, as well as from an educational 
standpoint; something distinctly Californi- 
an, but not fussy or flimsy. 
Enduring and Distinctive 

“The character of the buildings we are 
planning,” said President Chamberlain, in 
talking of the work Throop has mapped, 
“must be such as will endure for hundreds 
of years, and at the same time be so typi- 
cal of the country that wherever a picture 
of the campus and buildings should be seen, 
the beholder would say at once. ‘Southern 
California.’ 

“There will be distinct advantage to the 
institution in that. We shall not hastily 
tie up to any set of plans, but are taking 
steps to insure that the subject will be 
treated broadly and ably. Everything is 
with us in the making of this institution— 
everything. We are not bound by tradition 
in the way of doing things. Harvard almost 
has to do things a certain way, because it 
has always done them that way. Yet it 
may be that educational men are practically 
agreed they ought to be done somewhat 
differently. 

“About the plan to separate the sec- 
ondary schoo] from the college—will it be 
carried out soon?” was asked. 

“Not at once; in fact the time depends 
upon circumstances,” Mr. Chamberlain 
made answer. “The trustees are agreed 
that it must be done; that we cannot build 
up a technical college that will command at- 
tention while carrying on a secondary 
school. The two do not go together. All 
colleges which aspire to genuine rank are 
having to give up their preparatory schools. 
The secondary schools are important, mind 
you, just as important as colleges. It be 
lieves its work and its opportunities are 
in that direction. 

“Of course the secondary school may be 
affiliated, as the Sheffield School of Science 
is affiliated with Yale University, or it may 
be entirely divorced from Throop and car- 
ried on as an independent school. 

“This does not have to done immediately; 
it may be several years, or even longer, 
in being fully carried out, though there 
would be advantage in getting to the basis 
which Throop is aiming at as soon as pos- 
sible. 

“It is not numbers that are going to 
count with us in the future—that will take 
care of itself. If our plan is right, and we 
mean it, the future of Throop Institute is 
assured. 
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Rational Evolution 

“Then we have a splendid beginning. The 
plan grows naturally out of what has gone 
before. It is rational evolution. We can- 
not scatter if we are going to do some 
things so well that those who want the 
higher technical education will come to us 
as quickly, if not in preference to any other 
institution. Ambitious? Yes, but not too 
ambitious. Why not? We have advantages 
no other institution can have. This is 
Southern California. This is the Pacific 
Coast. It will be the theater of the great- 
est electrical and mining enterprises in the 
world. Let us not be second in educational 
qualifications, and we shall have no diffi- 
culty in filling our institution.” 

President Chamberlain’s ideas are hearti- 
ly seconded by the trustees. Indeed, it is 
known that it was the definite plan to make 
Throop a scientific institution worthy the 
name that induced a man whose time is so 
fully occupied with the most important in- 
terests as is Prof. Geo. BE. Hale’s to accept 
a place upon its board. That one of his 
position in the scientific world, who might 
if he would have been president of the 
Massachusetts [Institute of Technology, 
should give his services to help build a 
great school of technology here in Pasa- 
dena, is one of the best pieces of good 
fortune Throop Institute has yet met with, 
and is so regarded by officers and faculty. 

Among outsiders there may be a less 
quick understanding of the necessity of giv- 
ing up the secondary school. Looking only 
at numbers and immediate revenue, it might 
seem an unwise thing. Question was indeed 
raised as to the wisdom of segregating the 
elementary school, but that has been ac- 
complished with a large gain to the school, 
and without loss to Throop. The present 
enrollment at the institute is some 350, 
which is larger than that of any previous 
year, notwithstanding the segregation of 
the elementary school. 

A Beginning This Year 

It is quite possible, and in fact is rather 
definitely expected, that the first building 
on the new site will be ready for occu- 
pancy by next September. Throop’s imme- 
diate problem is therefore to use the new 
with the old. It is done at other institu- 
tions, notably Columbia, where the shop 
work is carried on in a building somewhat 
remote from the others. Prof. Chamber- 
lain is working on a plan which contem- 
plates that certain lines of science, chem- 
istry, physics and electrical engineering 
might be carried on at the new building, 
and shop work, drawing and the “humani- 
ties” at the present buildings. 
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Ultimately, of course, these will be dis- 
posed of. The grounds occupied by the 
buildings have a frontage of 140 feet on 
Fair Oaks avenue and a like frontage on 
Raymond. A conservative valuation at the 
present time would be $55,000 to $60,000. 
The buildings cost $60,000 and the equip- 
ment $17,000 more. 

AS soon aS the general scheme of build- 


ings and grounds is completed and plans 
and elevations of one or two buildings made, 
it is expected that certain endowments will 
be secured. Whenever such an amount is 
in hand as will permit the removal of 
Throop, it will go to the new site, and the 
property now occupied will be disposed of 
as opportunity offers. 





Teachers’ Pay 


At the annual meeting of the Washington 
Educational Association the following com- 
mittee on “salaries” was appointed: oO. S. 
Jones, Walla Walla; Miss Adelaide Pollock, 
Seattle; J. D. Curtis, Ballard; O. C. Whit- 
ney, Tacoma; Josie Hale Bush, South Bend. 

The chairman of the committee, O. S. 
Jones, has requested that each member of 
the committee should write an article on 
the subject of salaries and have the same 
published in a local paper. This constitutes 
my apology for this appearance in print. 

The subject of teachers’ salaries has been 
the theme of many papers and lectures, es- 
pecially during the past two years. There 
is no question but that an improvement is 
needed. At the same time, any of the sug- 
gested remedies have been far from prac- 
tical, and if adopted, would throw us into 
a chaotic state as serious as would result 
if we should embrace any of the measures 
advocated by the radicals of the present day 
and generation to relieve the present finan- 
cia] stringency. 

There is a steady advance in the matter 
of salaries. In this state, the average salary 
paid male teachers in 1904-5 was $64.51; fe- 
male, $51.61. In 1905-6 the average salary 
for males was $67.86; females, $53.50, 
an increase of over three dollars and 
about two dollars’ respectively. While 
this is better than nothing, the in- 
crease has in no wise kept pace with the 
increased expense of living for the same 
period of time. Recent years have seen a 
marked advance in the cost of living. In 
the Pacific Coast States this has probably 
been twenty per cent in the last twelve 
months. This year King county leads the 
State of Washington with $90.30 for the 
average salary paid male teachers, and 
$74.84 female. The lowest averages in the 
State were $50.00 and $41.75. Our own 
county paid $67.67 and $52.70, so we are 
about on middle ground. The smaller rural 
schools of this county pay from forty to fifty 
dollars per month. It is a satisfaction that 
those paying forty are becoming fewer in 
number year by year. Some of the counties 
in the State pay nothing less than fifty dol- 
lars. The teachers pay from twelve to 
fifteen dollars per month for board in the 
country districts. This means that after 


board is paid, the teacher has from twenty- 
five dollars to thirty-five, with which she 
must meet all obligations. 

Our village teachers receive from fifty to 
sixty dollars in the grade. There the board 
is from fifteen to twenty-five dollars or 
thirty dollars, so they fare no better in a 
financial way than the rural teachers; in 
fact, not so well, as the requirements are 
greater, and the expenses increased beyond 
the increase in salaries. 

Of the various remedies suggested, none 
are altogether practical; but combination of 
several would at least relieve the situation. 
A twelve-month salary has been advocated 
quite generally; in some States is being 
adopted, 

It is needless to say that this plan in no 
wise solves the problem for rural districts 
maintaining five or six months of school 
during the year. The majority of the writ- 
ers on the subject seem to favor the twelve- 
month basis; but it seems not to be a 
materia] factor. Of course, a salary of sixty 
dollars per month for twelve months is bet- 
ter than the same salary for only nine or ten 
months; but wherein a salary of say $720 
a year in twelve installments has any ad- 
vantage over the same amount paid in nine 
or ten installments I cannot see. If teach- 
ers cannot remember that a summer is com- 
ing, and plan accordingly, and make as good 
an adjustment of funds as the ones who re- 
ceive the same amount divided by twelve 
instead of nine or ten, something is amiss 
with their financing, and they need the drill 
of having to save for a rainy day. 

The fact that the present arrargement 
gives an unthinking population a wrong im- 
pression of the relative proportion of sal- 
aries received by teachers and other people 
is perhaps a better argument in favor of 
the proposed change; yet the class of people 
who are so short-sighted as to be deceived 
by the present basis would not be capable 
of adjusting themselves to the change with 
any more mental ability expended, 

To say nothing less than fifty dollars per 
month should be paid is a superfluous state- 
ment of a self-evident fact; yet this meets 
with strenuous opposition on the part of 
some directors, principally the ones who 
insist upon the superintendents securing 
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for them “the best possible teacher for the 
least possible salary,” and those who have 
large property holdings in the smaller dis- 
tricts and object to a ten-mill tax. They in- 
sist upon maintaining the minimum length 
of term, sometimes vote no tax, and com- 
plain about the hard times and the taxes. 

The majority of the smaller districts of 
this country carry their tax of from five ¢o 
ten mills very cheerfully. 

The cheap teacher is one of the hardest 
factors to cope with in the salary evil. 
There are those who are very poorly equip- 
ped for their profession, and some of them 
do not even make it a profession. Some of 
them do not earn the amount of salary they 
receive. This is one of the great obstacles 
in the way of a reform along the line of the 
teacher’s wage. Raising the professional 
standard especially among the rural and 
village teachers is a necessary move before 
much improvement can be made. Before 
some of the pupils have finished the eighth 
grade it is their ambition and the ambition 
of some of their teachers to get them to the 


county seat as soon as possible for the 
teachers’ examination, and if they can 
squeeze out a third-grade certificate they 


are considered fully equipped for the school 
room. A few of these make very satis- 
factory teachers; but they are very few. 
As a whole, they are failures, and soon be- 
come discouraged, their place being filled by 
others who will likewise give up as soon as 
“something better” comes along, usually a 
husband. 

Again, things will not be any better as 
long as school officers leave the schoo] in- 
terests to receive the fag end of their time. 
The neglectful spirit with which the aver- 
age director looks after, or fails to look 
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after, the needs of the schoo] in the way of 
getting suitable teachers, visiting the school, 
or looking after needed improvements is 
certainly discouraging. 

Space forbids further enlargement upon 
these points; but so long as directors leave 
these matters to go without needed atten- 
tion, so long as the parents make the school 
proposition second to the earning of a few 
dollars, and this is one of the great men- 
aces to a proper adjustment, there can be 
little improvement. So long as there are 
teachers who care for no more than the 
dollars and cents that they earn, and there 
are many such, and teachers whose profes- 
sional training is low, so low that they are 
wholly unfit to be in the school-room any- 
way, the better class of teachers must suf- 
fer with the guilty, and receive a monetary 
compensation far below their needs and 
their right. JOSIE HALE BUSH. 
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High School Changes and 
Corrections 


CROCKETT (U. H. S&S.) 
Sarah Alice Robinson, English, Drawing. 
Stanford, A. B., 1906. 
vice Daphne Huskey, resigned. 
OAKDALE (U. H. 8&.) 
Rebecca Watkins, English, History. 
Chicago University. 
vice Ruth Tarbell, resigned to get married. 
POMONA 
J. ©. Owen, Science. 
Penn College, Iowa, B. 8., 1886. 
Martha G. Cooper, English. 
Wooster, B. A., 1900. 
SALINAS 
Henrietta Tull, History, Drawing. 
California, B. L., 1906. 
vice Maude Powell. 
OMIT—J. A. Bacher. 
Miss Byxbee, English only. 
SAN FRANCISCO (Polytechnic H. S.) 
Miss Hannah Oehimann, German. 
California, B. L., 1903. 
SANTA ANA 
L. Mary Ross, Latin, Greek. 
SANTA ROSA 
Elede Prince, History, Mathematics, etc. 
California, B. L., 1904. 
VACAVILLE (U. H. S&S.) 
Nellie H. McCarthy, Latin, German. 
California, B. L., 1906. 
vice Hannah Oehlmann. 
We are not quite certain of this item, but 
have been so informed. 
VALLEJO 
Wallace Turner, Mathematics. 
California, B. 8., 1905. 
VENTURA (U. H. S&S.) 
Wm. A. Nord, Science. 
vice Wm. Shearer, resigned. 
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Some Teachers and Some Trustees 


Judging from what old-timers tell us, early 
school conditions in this State must have 
been a matter of much uncertainty, both to 
trustees and teachers. Even yet, with a 
much better conprehension of the purpose 
of the school system, many variations from 
the accepted order of things are to be ex- 
pected. 

We seldom hear now-adays of “under- 
bidding” on the part of school teachers, a 
very common thing, by report, a few years 
ago. This may be because of better pro- 
fessional spirit at present, or because posi- 
tions are more plentiful. It was but a few 
days since that we heard of a case, which 
happened a few years ago, where a young 
lady who had been engaged for the year 
at $65 monthly was informed at the mid- 
year by a friendly trustee that the other 
two men were about to give her position to 
another girl, who had offered to teach for 
$60. To save herself she finished the year at 
$60. The girl who cut under had been one 
of her friends at the Normal. 


She then hustled around and got herself 
a new school for the next year at $85 a 
month. There was an interval of several 
weeks or months before she should begin 
her work. Suddenly she was amazed to re- 
ceive word that a girl, again a Normal 
friend and supposedly intimate, had been 
undermining her standing by saying that 
she was physically unable to stand the work. 
This statement was absolutely untrue, and 
the girl who said so knew it. ‘However, the 
injured teacher was able to hold on to the 
place in spite of the rival. No such cases 
as this have come to our personal knowl- 
edge within the past three or four years. 

The most common form of evasion on the 
part of teachers at the present timle seems 
to be a disregard for the spoken agreement. 
A teacher will seek a position, secure it and 
verbally agree to take it. He, or she, as 
the case may be, will then continue the 
search for another place, and just at the 
opening of the term will either not show up 
at all or else send a very brief statement 
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to the same effect, usually with little excuse P 
proffered. 


An aggravated form of this occurred a 
year or so ago. The young woman in ques- 
tion was appointed to a country school] in a 
certain county. Being somewhat unused to 
traveling, she did not take pains to prove 
the correctness of her traveling directions, 
and got off at the wrong station. While in- 
quiring further, her errand caught the at- 
tention of a man standing near by, who, 
being a trustee in need of a teacher for 
the local district, offered her the position, 
which she accepted, as a solution of her 
predicament. So far she was quite excus- 
able. This incident happened nearly a year 
ago.- As far as any information from her is 
concerned, neither the person who appoint- 
ed her, the County Superintendent who ex- 
pected her, nor the trustees who awaited 
her coming, have ever heard one word of 
explanation. The trustees waited in vain 
for a week and then employed a substitute. 
The information which affords this story 
came through outside parties who happened 
to know her and accidentally met her on 
the street a week later. 


Another form of offense comes from the 
teacher who uses yne position as a vantage 
ground for obtaining another. A teacher of 
our acquaintance was sought by a certain 
principal for a high school position. The 
salary offered was inadequate, but the teach- 
er agreed to take the place if a certain 
amount should be offered. When the board 
met, the teacher was elected at a salary 
greater by one hundred dollars than he had 
stipulated. He thanked them in such a man- 
ner that they considered it an acceptance 
and looked no further. At the close of 
vacation, having found a position elsewhere 
that offered other advantages, although a 
less salary, he took it, and, if we remember 
correctly, failed even to notify the other 
board. As the day approached for the open- 
ing of the school, the principal began to in- 
quire when the man would appear, and 
found, to his exceeding disgust, that the 
teacher would not come. When called to 
task for this, he stated that at no time had - 
he accepted definitely, and therefore he was 
under no contract and thus was not bound. 
He ignored the implied acceptance con- 
tained in the stipulated salary, exceeded by 
the board. Had the board so far presumed 
as to elect another man because of receiv- 
ing no definite answer from him, he would 
have resented it. His own implied consent, 
by silence lasting through the whole vaca- 
tion, he ignored, nor do we suppose that 
even yet he realizes that he broke the 
spirit, even if not the letter, of a contract 
with that board. 


The offenses of teachers against boards 
are many, but, on the whole, the burden of 
injury rests on the teachers, since they, on 
the whole, treat boards as fairly as boards 
treat teachers. 
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A deplorable condition exists in many of 
our smaller counties, in the employment of 
teachers for but one term each. It is hard 
to see why this should be, unless it lies 
in the desire for promotions, irrespective of 
ability. 


A teacher who has charge of a class-room 
for but four months rarely has a:chance to 
impress the pupils enough to get really good 
results. She has not the time to correct 
the faults of her predecessors, small or 
great, and at the same time cover the course 
of study laid down by the County Board of 
Education. The course of study in the 
county which is perhaps the worst offender 
in the matter of short contracts, is perhaps 
the most highly praised by the itinerant 
teacher. In this county it is the exception 
if a school is taught for two consecutive 
terms by the same teacher. She who teach- 
es a district for but four months praises 
the course which is “so simple, so easy to 
understand, so free from fol-re-ro}l,” etc. 
One teacher told us that it was the finest 
course of study she had ever used, and that 
they made more progress there in the term 
than she could possibly attain in the very 
next county, where they had so many things 
in the course that a teacher couldn't get it 
all done in one term, and that the Superin- 
tendent there was a stiff old crank. Now 
it happens that the man in the next county 
has laid it down as a mental axiom not to 
recommend any teacher who teaches in this 
county less than one year, because she does 
not get close enough to the children in that 
length of time to make an adequate im- 
pression on their minds. His course prac- 
tically compels consecutive terms by the 
same teacher in order to secure graduation 
from the highest grade, and the children in 
his county are to be promoted — not 
allowed to slip along into the next grade be- 
cause the new teacher can’t resist the pres- 
sure to advance them, even though incom- 
petent. The easy course of study permits 
slovenly work and short-term teachers. The 
good course compels attention from teach- 
ers, and the necessity of good work, which 
cannot be done on short acquaintance, nor 
with a shifting instructorate, 


Furthermore, the short-term teacher has 
no chance to learn the community. As a 
result, the grafting trustee has no restraint. 

The grafting trustee does not make for- 
tunes, but he serves his own ends in petty 
ways. 

Last year a district hired three teachers 
inside of two weeks, the first of whom left 
because she was expected to board in a 
trustee’s family, and the third would have 
had to do so had she not possessed a back- 
bone. The accommodations were not ade- 
quate, and the price was disproportionate 
to even reasonable accommodation. Then, 
during the summer the leading trustee, who 
ran things, hired a twenty-foot single rail 
fence painted, and paidfor enough paint to 
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have covered the schoolhouse. A well was 
dug, when there was water piped already to 
the edge of the grounds. Other such items 
were paid for, none of which put money 
into the trustee’s pocket, but made him solid 
with those he would conciliate. 


This, though bad enough, was not all. The 
warrants for these expenditures took all 
the money from the district until the dis- 
tribution of funds this current month of 
January, 1908. Whereby no teacher could 
be hired unless she would consent to ac- 
cept warrants which could hardly receive 
even discounts. The County Superintendent 
must have known of this, because every 
warrant must be signed by the Superin- 
tendent, and so the overdraft on funds must 
have been known. Yet no remonstrance 
was made, so far as we have knowledge. 


s A teacher went, this past summer, to a 
mountain school, engaged through the Coun- 
ty Superintendent upon authorization from 
the trustees. The man taught for a month 
and was then informed that he was engaged 
only from month to month, and although 
the first month’s pay was $75, that after 
the first month it would be at any price 
set by the board. The order to the Superin- 
tendent had read about as follows: “Send 
us a man to commence at such a date. We 
pay $75 a month. The school will be eight 
months.” The inference was, of course, 
that the engagement was for the year. Fur- 
ther, the trustees told the teacher that their 
funds were all gone, and warrants were al- 
ready issued against the apportionment of 
January, and would probably more than 
cover it. Even if he stayed and accepted 
the schoo] from month to month, he must 
therefore wait about a year for his money. 
Presumably he was to live by faith. 


Aside from their immediate responsibil- 
ity, he found that in many years the school 
record had not been properly kept, and the 
daily average attendance must have been 
guessed at, for it had never been figured 
out in many years from any roll of scholars. 
Yet each year the previous teachers had 
answered “yes” to the question concerning 
such keeping of record. There was not a 
library book with a whole cover in the 
school, and most of the books had been for 
years in the possession of families resident 
in the district. Maps and charts and globes 
were there in profusion and bad disrepair. 
The previous teacher, being unable to se- 
cure pay for his services in cash, had acted 
as agent for a firm who sold large quanti- 
ties of unnecessary supplies to the district, 
took warrants for the same dated back sev- 
eral months, and apparently paid him his 
commissions in cash immediately. Thus by 
saddling the district with fresh debt he had 
secured money enough to pay his bills and 
get out of town. So far as is known, no 
County Superintendent had _ visited the 
school within the memory of the children in 
the school, although it is a part of the duty 


of the County Superintendent so to do. 
This district is also under the dominion of 
one trustee. So far, each Superintendent 
has taken his word for the status of affairs, 
apparently for political support, although it 
seems evident that a man who would inves- 
tigate and act would receive hearty en- 
dorsement by ballot from the citizens, who 
individually dare not oppose the actions of 
this trustee. Yet this man is by no means 
a bad trustee. He doesn’t know any better. 
He is a new man, comparatively, in the posi- 
tion, and is the first trustee for years to 
take any personal interest in the school, 
and in his crude way he is really trying to 
do something. The others have let things 
run on, and allowed the teacher to do every- 
thing that could be avoided by the trustees. 


Another school board, having some money 
in the treasury (this was in another county), 
felt that it was a shame to give it to the 
teacher who came from outside the district, 
and so decided on building a pavilion as a 
lunch room for the children. This was a 
nice scheme, and put the money into cir- 
culation in the district. But they left one 
flaw in it. After they had ‘signed all the 
proper warrants and vouchers and had re- 
ceived the money, some $300, someone was 
so inconsiderate as to call to the attention 
of the County Superintendent the fact that 
the building never got beyond paper, where- 
upon he threatened legal proceedings for 
perjury, and they were forced to hand it 
back. Too bad, wasn’t it? 


The trouble with the trustee lies in these 
few things. He uses the position for per- 
sonal advantage or to favor his friends. He 
fails to appreciate the fact that the income 
of the teacher is limited to the actual dol- 
lars handed out in a term of much less than 
a year. That to gain this position she must, 
as a rule, have studied for twelve years in 
the public school, and then either two years 
more at the Normal or five years at the Uni- 
versity, and that the capital invested de- 
mands an adequate return. That he must 
be responsible for his own actions, and that 
all three trustees cannot individually select 
a teacher for the district. This latter act 
is embarrassing, especially if two or more 
show up simultaneously. It leads to pre- 
varication. In addition to these, the tempta- 
tion to secure private lessons on the piano 
for the daughter of the clerk without pay, 
or to get some easy money by boarding 
the teacher, is a hard one for the trustees 
to resist. Trustees in general are doing 
well for their schools, but some of them 
make it very hard to retain any good teach- 
er. Material is plenty, but space and time 
fail for further illustration of these points. 


These remarks point no moral, nor do 
they endeavor to come to a definite conclu- 
sion. They merely point out some of the 
ways by which teachers and trustees fail in 
their duty to each other and the State they 
are alike supposed to serve. 
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An Agency that Recommends All Over the Country 


Here are examples of 1906 changes through this agency in every 
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Isle to Hoboken. Massachusetts to N. Y.—Ruth M. Fletcher, North- 
ampton to Watertown. Connecticut to’N. Y.—Clarence O. Boyd, 
New Haven to Chateaugay. New York to Vt.—Ida Eveland, Franklin 
to Castleton Normal; to N. J., Martha Baggs, Ithaca to East Orange; 
to Pa., W. E. Dimorier, Montour Fails to Erie; to W. Va., Myra L. 
Shank, Auburn to Morgantown; to Ohio, Elspeth McCreary, Franklin 
to Geneva; to Mich., Gertrude Miller, Oswego to Kalamazoo; to lowa, 
E. Theodore Manning, Rochester to Storm Lake; to Mo., John P. 
Clark, Gowanda to Carthage. New Jersey to N. Y.—F. W. Reed, 
Bridgeton to Dobbs Ferry. Pennsylvania to N. Y.—Ada M. Perry, 
East Sharon to Geneva; to N. J., Marietta Meredith, Towanda to Pas- 
saic. Michigan to Ohio—George W. Sievers, Kalamazoo to Cincinnati. 
Wisconsin to N. Y.—C. J. Vrooman, Raeine to Utica. California to 
Ala.—Ida M. Cooley, San Francisco to Birmingham. 


The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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FOR TEACHERS OF ENCLISH 


OUTLINE STUDIES IN ENGLISH ... By Maud Elma Kingsley 


MISS KINGSLEY’S Outline Studies have been a pronounced success from their first publication. 
They are now used by thousands of teachers throughout the country, and have been adopted for 
class use in many influential schools. 

There are now Sixty-three Studies suitable for schools, colleges, literary and women’s clubs or private readers. 
l5c each number; discount of 10 per cent in quantities of single titles for class use. Order by numbers. 


Send lic for a sample Outline. 
College English Series 





1 Silas Marner 8 Carlyie’s Essay on Burns 15 Burke's Speech en Conciliation 
2 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 9 The Princess 16 Macaulay's Essay on Milton 
8 Julius Cesar 10 The Vision of Sir Launfal 17 Macaulay's Essay on Addison 
4 The Merchant of Venice ll Macbeth 18 Macaulay’s Life of Johnson 
5 The Vicar of Wakefield 12 L’ Allegro and Ii Penseroso 19 Irving’s Life of Goldsmith 
6 The Ancient Mariner 13 Comus 20 Lady of the Lake 
7 Ivanhoe 14 Lycidas 21 Idylis of the King 
22 Connecting Links for the College English 
Grammer Grade Series 
23 Evangeline Longfellow 80 Marmion 
24 Courtship of Miles Standish - - Longfellow 31 Man Without a Country 
25 Hiawatha - - - Longfellow 382 Tales of a Wayside Inn 
26 Snowbound - - - Whittier 33 Two Years Before the Mast 
27 Rip Van Winkle - - Irving 39 Christmas Carol 
28 Legend of Sleepy Hollow _ - - Irving 30 House of the Seven Gables 
29 Lay of the Last Minstrel - - Scott 40 Last of the Mohicans 
41 Saga of Ling Olaf - - Longfellow 
Additional Shakespeare Outlines 
36 The Tempest 388 Hamlet 
87 Midsummer Night’s Dream 39 As You Like It 
See Nos. 3, 4, 11, 50 and 51 for other Shakespeare Outlines. Nos. 42-63 New College English 


“This series is a perfect gold mine for an fenncenen teacher.”” Emily H. Ham, The Seminary, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


The PALMER CO., Publishers, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
at 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
E. C. Boynton 

Berkeley Office, 418 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 

Los Angeles Office: 525 Stimson Block. 
Entered as second-class matter January 23, 
1906 at the postoffice, San Francisco, Cal., 

under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 





Published monthly; subscriptions, 50 cents per 
year; single copies, 10 cents. Payable in stamps 
or by money order. 


Bids will be submitted, upon request, for 
printing the proceedings of educational meet- 
ings, teachers’ organizations, etc. For special 
consult the man- 


offers, advertising rates, etc., 


ager. 


Subscribers will please notify us promptly of 
changes of address, giving both old and new ad- 
dress; also of any failure to receive the paper. 





MEMBER CALIFORNIA PERIODICAL PUB- 
LISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 








NEWS AND BOOK REVIEW 


Meetings 


CALIFORNIA 


Alameda County Institute, Oakland, Idora Park, 
April, 1908. 


WASHINGTON 


Inland Empire Teachers’ Association, Pullman, 
April, 1908. 





The Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., has been 
asking us for a copy of the Sierra Bduca- 
tional News of the issue of March, 1905. 
We are unable to supply them, as the few 
we saved from the fire have all been issued 
to supply local demand, saving two copies 
for our own files. If some of our readers 
can furnish copies, we will be pleased to 
receive them, and can thus comply with the 
above request, as well as others similar 
to it. 


The report of the City Superintendent of 
Schools shows an attendance of 37,170 for 
November in Los Angeles. 


When on the point of leaving Sacramento 
for Berkeley, during the T. A. N. C., the 
editor spied the faces of two teachers well 
known to him, apparently just arriving at the 
association, and although he thought they 
looked very cheerful, he did not know at the 
time that the wedding ceremony had just 
united them. We hereby extend con- 
gratulations to Principal and Mrs. Con. A. 
Davis (formerly Miss Merle Gault) of Red 
Bluff. We know their many friends join 
us in this congratulation. 





Keysor: Great Artists (5 Vols.). 
Fairbanks: Rocks and Minerals.. 
Bonney: Story of Our Planet 


Crane: 
Carter: Art Hand Pooks (Set of 8) 
Cone—Gilder: 
Merkeley: 
Elton: 

Hamlin: 
Rocheleau: 
Keysor: 


Career of Columbus 


717 MARKET STREET 





HICH SCHOOL REFERENCE BOOKS 


$2.50 
60 
3.00 


Art and the Formation of Taste................ nics delle de> odd a 0668 


Pen Portraits of Literary Women (2 Vols.) 
History of English and American Literature (3 Vols.).......... 1.50 


Pictures from English Literature 


Geography of Commerce and Industry 
Sketches of American Authors (2 VoOl8.)..........cecceeeececccece 1,20 


Copies sent to any address, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Gilberne: Ocean of Air 
Hopkins: Architecture 
Bell: Mythology in Marble 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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YOUR 
WINTER TRIP 


made comfortable by the 


SUNSET ROUTE 








Traverses the sunny South between San 
Francisco and New Orleans. 






Vestibuled drawing room sleeping cars-- 
Dining service the best---Parlor observation 
car: Library, Cafe, Ladies’ Lounging Room. 


Personally conducted family excursion parties 
between California and New Orleans, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
Washington every week. 


Connections made at New Orleans-—New 
York Steamship Co’s steamers for New 
York. Your choice of an all rail or sea 
voyage. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


TICKET OFFICES 


884 Market Sr. - - - - SAN FRAncisco, CAL. 
14TH AND FRANKLIN STs. - - - OAKLAND, CAL. 
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Mr, E. T. Manwell, formerly of the County 
Board of Education of Yuba County, has 
been appointed to be County Superintend- 
ent, to succeed Mr. Jas. A. Scott, whose 
resignation we published some weeks ago. 


The large teachers’ meetings have been 
the best in attendance this year that the 
State has known. No one meeting was as 
large as that at Berkeley two years ago, but 
the T. A. N. C, had about 1125 members, as 
contrasted with about 480 a year ago; the 
Southern California Association had over 
2700 paid members; while the State meeting 
at Santa Cruz had probably about 1500, to 
contrast with about 900 a year ago, 


Duncan Mackinnon, City Superintendent 
of San Diego, known to many in the north- 
ern part of the State as a former teacher at 
Mt. Tamalpais Military Academy, and later 
as a principal of the Haight School in Ala- 
meda, is to guide the affairs of the Southern 
California Teachers’ Association from July, 
1908, for the following year. 


City Superintendent Fred T. Moore of 
Alameda was elected President of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association for the coming 
year. Dr. Jessica Peixotto of the Univer- 
sity of California, City Supt. Alex. Sherriffs 
of San Jose, and Prof. A. F. Lange of the 
University of California were elected to the 
Board of Directors. To the Council of Edu- 
cation were elected Dr. E. C. Moore, City 
Supt., Los Angeles; Duncan Mackinnon of 
San Diego; T. L. Heaton of San Francisco; 
County Supt. Lillie L. Laugenour of Colusa; 
Mrs. Mary George of the San Jose Normal; 
Mrs. Clara Partridge of Berkeley, and E. I. 
Miller of the Chico Normal. 


The Southern Association seems really to 
have outgrown the Simpson Auditorium at 
last, and has had to take to the Temple Au- 
ditorium in order to seat its members at a 
general session. This means that it is a 
body whose paid membership, whose badges 
entitle them to a seat at its meetngs, needs 
the largest auditorium in the State merely 
for its own accommodation, even without 
making room for its friends. 


It was repeatedly remarked at both of 
the large meetings just held that Mr. Hughes 
of Toronto, who was the principal speaker 
at each meeting, was the most effective man 
on the platform of any heard here for many 


years. He certainly met with general ap- 
proval. He not only had plenty of material, 
but his delivery was striking and effective. 


Without attempting to give the proceed- 
ings of either meeting, we shall expect to 
print in the near future papers from them of 
interest to our readers. 


This year the women of the State Associa- 
tion held a caucus and nominated a candi- 
date for the directorate, and three for the 
Council of Education. All were elected by a 
heavy vote. 


So many favorable comments are coming 
through the daily papers on the new form 
of the life diplomas now being issued by 
the State Superintendent that we judge that 
it is meeting popular approval to a high 
degree, 


The circular issued from Colton, relative 
to the Teachers’ Institute recently held 
there came too late to receive notice last 
month. It is unique. The town is not well 
stocked with accommodations in the ordi- 
nary manner, so this circular of information 
listed every description of entertainment 
and useful items for daily comfort, such as 
the location of postoffice, express company, 
banks, etc. It is the most complete thing 
of the kind we have seen. 


Warrants for the payment of royalties 
due two Eastern book companies were 
drawn Nov. 2, 1907, by Controller Nye. The 
American Book Company of Cincinnati will 
receive a check from the state for $17,- 
037.48, which represents royalties on the 
sale of 121,714 books used in the California 
schools. The other warrant was drawn in 
favor of D. C. Heath & Co. of Boston fer 
$3,924.93, being the royalty on 29,532 books. 





ART SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


A feature which attracted much attention 
at the State convention was the exhibit of 
pencil and charcoal drawings, and water- 
color paintings, done by the students of the 
school of the California Guild of Arts and 
Crafts at Berkeley. The different classes 
of work, such as object-drawing, designing, 
mechanical drawing, sketch and life class 
being equally well represented. 

Although the schoo] started only last Aug- 
ust, yet the work done since then compares 
very favorably with work done in the older 
institutions of the East. 


The school fills a long-felt want of this 
coast, inasmuch as it makes a specialty of 
training drawing teachers and supervisors 
for the public schools. 


. 
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Why Should You Use the Melodic Fusic Series ? 


BECAUSE— 


First. The series is complete in four books and no charts are required. 

Second. It contains a rich collection of songs, representing the work of lead- 
ing American composers, foreign composers, and the folk songs of all nations. 

Third. These songs are bright, spontaneous, cheerful and pleasing, and form 
an indispensable contribution to child life. 

Fourth. The books contain a natural and progressive plan of teaching. 

Fifth. There is distinct training from the beginning in tone study and dicta- 
tion, a course of instruction that should begin in the earliest years. 

Sixth. The poems are pre-eminently pictures of child life. They are attract- 
ive, natural, and in diction suitable to the grade for which they are intended. 

Seventh. The division of work by year and month is valuable to the grade 
teacher. 

Bighth. The books progress very gradually, and all the material is sequential: 

Ninth. The course contains nothing unreal or impossible, and the authors 
preserve a high ideal, which is practically carried out. 

Tenth. The pages are clear, open, legible, and easily read by the child, and 
the suggestions made to the grade teacher are clear and definite. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


571 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Cincinnati 





Chicago Boston 








\ New York 
<-> 











THE SCHOOL ARTS 


mS an illustrated monthly m e for Supervisors 
and Teachers of Drawing in the public schools. It 
is the standard handbook of Drawing andthe Man- 
ual Arts, and is filled with helps fromm wide-awake 
teachers of experience. The whole subject of Drawing, Art, 
Handicraft, School and Home Decoration, and a more rational 
art education, has never been so thoroughly and practically 
resented. An annotated course in Drawing by the editor, 
see Turner Bailey, running through the year, is beyond 
question worth the price of the magazine. Reference mater- 
ial, book reviews, editorial notes and advertising matter of 
value to teachers are in every number... . ; 









SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $150 A YEAR 






Subscriptions received before July 15th, will be at the former price, $1.00. SEND NOW 
Specimen copies to those who mention Srmrra Epvucationa, News 


Pace DAVIS PRESS) @ = Woscestex. Mass. 
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We Receive Thanks from Principals. 


“Accept my thanks for the way in which you have handled this matter.” 


Prin, ALEX BOULWARE, 
Colusa H. §., Aug. 18, 1907. 


“I thank you for your courtesy and ready assistance in the selection of our corps.” 


RAY E. CHASE, 
Prin. St. Helena H. 8., 7-20-07. 





COME AND SEE OUR NEW OFFICES IN SAN FRANCISCO, 
TO WHICH WE MOVED OUR BUSINESS IN SEPTEMBER. 





— 





—— 


We Ask You to Come to Us Because: 


1. We have been in business in Cal- 
ifornia seventeen years, and have a wide 
personal acquaintance among school offi- 
cilals and educators, who inform us of 
vacancies as they occur, and who give 
our candidates thoughtful consideration. 

2. Our work !s direct with employers, 
and not from “hearsay.” 

3. We know the field, the conditions 
that prevail in different schools and in 
different communities, and are able to 
adapt the teacher to the school. 

4. Bach year we locate hundreds of 
teachers, many of them in the most de 
sirable positions in California. Very 
frequently we are able to offer a teacher 
exactly what he wants. 

5. Our territory is not limited. We 
locate teachers in most of the Pacific 
States and Territories. 

6. We have changed our contract 
somewhat, making exceedingly favorable 
terms to teachers. 

7. One fee pays for enrollment in both 


the Los Angeles and San Francisco offices, 
and for a year’s subscription to the Sierra 
Educational News. 

8. Our new registration form is com- 
plete. If filled out with care, we shall 


be able to represent him to the best ad- 
vantage. 

9. We are actively working our field, 
(1) By correspondence and circulars, (2) 
By a representative at County Teach- 
ers’ Institutes. We bode employ 
from eight to ten persons. 

If you are a progressive, ambitious 
teacher, desiring advancement or a dif- 
ferent location, we invite you to register 
belly You will thus be enabled to 
keep in touch with suitable openings, 
one of which may prove your oppor- 
tunity. You can register by mail, but 
a personal acquaintance is desirable; 
and teachers are cordially invited to 
visit our offices when in either city. 








BOYNTON & ESTERLY 
The Galifornia Teachers’ Agencies 


717 Market Street 


525 Stimson Block 


<< 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 














